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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 


(Continued from page 170.) 

Thomas Kite’s oldest daughter, Susanna, was 
placed at Westtown Boarding School in the 
latter part of the Fourth Month, 1822. Under 
date of Fifth Month 4th, her father thus wrote 
to her. 


Dear Susanna :—I was disappointed in not 
receiving a letter from thee by the last stage. 
If permitted, I should like to hear from thee 
frequently. Thou canst be at no loss for sub- 
jects to write on which will interest thy parents, 
who feel anxiously solicitous for thy good every 
way. Thy studies—thy companions—the little 
incidents of the school—your meetings for wor- 
ship—all these, and many other subjects will 
ag to us interesting from thy pen. We feel 
or thee, not doubting that at first the trial to 
thy feelings in being separated, will be consider- 
able. It is so to ours. But be encouraged; at- 
tention to thy business will assist in shaking off 
unprofitable regrets; and thou wilt soon “feel 
comfortable amidst thy new associates, towards 
all of whom I wish thee to behave with perfect 
kindness, whilst thou art not very intimate, ex- 
cept with a few. 


Susanna, having informed her parents in one 
of her letters, that it was against the “order” 
of the school for her to have been thus employed 
at the time she wrote it—her father replied : 


PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month 9th, 1822. 

Pleasant as it is to receive letters from thee, 
I have no wish thou should infringe the rules 
of the school, nor even go counter in the least 
degree to the wishes of the teachers. When 
thou hast an opportunity to write, begin a let- 
ter and add from time to time until the paper 
is full. Write as neatly as thou canst. 

It is my particular wish that thy behavior 
may be toward thy teachers both respectful and 
affectionate. Never appear heedless or unmind- 
ful when addressed by them but endeavor by 
prudent conduct to gain their confidence. It 
will add much to thy comfort, and afford thy 
mother and myself sincere satisfaction. I will 
just add, whilst I am advising thee, a hope that 
thou wilt be particularly careful of thy deport- 
ment in meeting. Let it be serious, and, dear 
child, endeavor to have thy thoughts collected 
a in the presence of the Holy One, that thus a 
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qualification may be furnished thee to worship ; 
to rejoice in his goodness, to fear before Him, 
to choose Him for thy portion, to say unto Him 
in the secret of thy heart, “ My Father, thou art 
the Guide of my youth.” Oh! that thou mayest 
be thus favored. How earthly distinctions and 
earthly advantages fade when compared with 
these spiritual blessings Learning is good ; the 
outward comforts of life are goody but what 
are these compared with being the sons and 
daughters of the Most High, instructed in the 
school of Christ, and united to the blessed so- 
ciety of the saints in light. Keep this in thy 
view above all other acquisitions or advantages. 
The benefit will be experienced not only here 
but hereafter; for godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise of this life, and 
that which is to come. 

Now, for news. George Withy had a meet- 
ing for the young people of the city on Third- 
day afternoon. A great collection—but he did 
not preach ; a great disappointment to many. 


T. K. to the same. 


Sixth Month 17th, 1822. 

; I do not wish for thee, my dear, any- 
thing far beyond the common standard, yet I 
do wish for thy diligent improvement of the 
faculties thou art favored with. Not that thou 
may shine and be mi but that thou may 
be qualified to discharge thy duty in any situa- 
tion of thy future life. The habit of industry is 
of great consequence, and when we consider 
how uncertain all temporal possessions are, it 
seems peculiarly important that weacquire habits 
in youth which may render it easy to labor for 

a subsistence, in case it should become neces- 
sary. Far more important is the habit as re- 
gards the concerns of the immortal part in us. 
In this respect we should be diligent, fervent, 
laboring to know ourselves to be redeemed from 
wrong things, from every habit, passion and 


propensity which will render us unacceptable 
in the Divine sight. 


To the same. 


Sixth Month 22nd, 1822. 

I saw the Superintendent yesterday, 
and received from him a pleasant account of 
thy health and cheerfulness. I do not want 
thee to lose thy affectionate regard for thy 
friends at home; but I do want thee to feel 
entirely contented where thou art, so long as it 
appears best for thee to remain there. This 
disposition will be valuable in assisting thee to 
prosecute thy studies to advantage ; for remem- 
ber, thou art not sent to Westtown to be amused, 
but to study, and this implies diligence, atten- 
tion, assiduity. Nothing valuable is to be ob- 
tained without labor. I wish thee particularly 
to endeavor to cultivate a habit of abstraction, 
as essential to mental improvement. I mean 
that thou think only of the subject before thee. 
If thou suffer thy mind to be drawn aside by 
every trifle that occurs, or thought that presents, 
it is hardly possible thou canst lay in a good 
stock of valuable knowledge. Keep close to 
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the study before thee, endeavoring thoroughly 
to understand it—passing over nothing without 
clearly comprehending it, conquering weariness, 
disgust and the love of indolence. In this way, 
my dear daughter, thou wilt answer my design 
in sending thee to school, and lay up such a 
foundation of useful learning as will be pleasant 
to thyself and us in future days, should thy life 
be spared to us. 


T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 
PHILADELPUIA, Sixth Month 30th, 1822. 


I cannot say I was pleased with thy 
observations r respecting your food at Westtown. 
Wast thou in a humble, contented disposition, 
thou would feel that such fare was not only 
better than thy deservings, but cause of thank- 
fulness to the bountiful Feeder of the human 
family. This leads me to mention what, per- 
haps thou hast not heard, that in Ireland the 
poor are suffering for want even of the coarsest 
food. In many parts last year the crop of po- 
tatoes failed, and the horrors of famine, and 
consequent disease, have been experienced. 
When next thou takest thy plentiful meal, re- 
member, that to thousands it would seem a feast 
of delicacies. There has been a great fire in 
Baltimore ; about thirty houses destroyed, and 
much distress experienced. Thus is there con- 
tinually occurring something to call forth our 
tender commiseration for others; and the sym- 
pathy we now give, we know not how soon we 
may need. This life is made up of changes. 
They, and they only, who, endeavor to live in 
the fear of the Lord, and in obedience to his 
will, are prepared for every change. It is de- 
clared, “all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” I long more than my 
pen can express, that in thy young and tender 
years, thou mayest be brought into the love of 
the Heavenly Father, and into the experience 
of his favor. Oh! how religion dignifies and 
adorns the beloved youth, enabling them to fill 
up with propriety every station in which the 
providence of the Almighty places them; and 
when their pilgrimage is terminated, how it 
opens to them an access to that blessed com- 
pany that surround the throne of the Eternal 
in never-ending bliss. May a life of religion be 
thy deliberate choice, that, ‘having lived the life, 
thou may die the death of the righteous. 

To the same. 

Seventh Month 5th, 1822. 

Dear Susan:—Thou knowest not the par- 
ental anxiety I feel for thy welfare every way. 
It is impossible for thee fully to appreciate it ; 
but thou art old enough to know, that the course 
of life I wish for thee, will conduce to thy hap- 
piness, to present peace —contentment in every 
situation—and if persisted in to the close of 
life, it will open the cheering hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

It often happens to people who seek pleasure 
by change of place, that they come home disap- 
pointed. Happiness depends less on outward 
situation and circumstances than on the inward 
disposition of the mind. With a humble sense 
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of how little we deserve, and a grateful sense of 
how much Providence has done for us,—a lively 
wish to fulfil all our own particular duties, and 
| a continued endeavor to make all those around 
us comfortable,—we can hardly fail to become 
in a considerable degree happy, let our outward 
situation be what it may. 

. . . There have been many deaths; some 
of them so sudden as loudly to give the warn- 
ing : “ Be ye also ready!” A serious consider- 
ation of the end of life is proper even in the 
season of youth, and it is not incompatible with 
cheerfulness, though it excludes levity. May 

the blessing of Providence be thy experience. 

There are some practices which unthinking 
young persons have fallen into, which I wish 
thee to avoid, such as speaking unhandsomely 
of their places of learning. ‘This marks a very 
unpleasant state of mind. The institution in 
which thou art now placed had its origin in a 
concern for the guarded religious education of 
the youth of our Society ; and a little reflection 
must teach thee, that in order to attain that 
end, a degree of method, order and restraint 
must be introduced, which is somewhat irksome 
to young minds, It is, however, ungrateful 
in such who know they are deriving essential 
benefits from the school, to speak ill or com- 
plain; and particularly would it be unbecom- 
ing in thee, who wast sent there at thy own re- 
quest. I speak this as a caution, not only now 
whilst at school, but when thou leaves it, that 
thou mayest be particularly guarded on this 
point. 

Another disagreeable practice with some chil- 
dren is finding fault with their teachers, or ridi- 
culing them to their young companions. I know 
not that thou ever did so, but I warn thee affec- 
tionately against such a procedure. Many are 
the trials of teachers, arising from the great 

variety of dispositions they have to deal with ; 
and much they have to give up to devote them- 
selves to so arduous an engagement. I hope thou 
wilt be one that will endeavor rightly to feel 
for, and sympathize with all the teachers, to pay 
a respectful attention to all their admonitions, 
and by example and persuasion, when necessary, 
endeavor at all times to uphold their authority. 
This thou wilt find to conduce much to thy 
peace and comfort. : 
Lastly, some children are prone to find fault 
' with their provision. This, I feel a comfortable 
hope, thou wilt not fall into. What do we de- 
serve, compared with the bountiful supply for 
our wants which a beneficent Providence continu- 
ally affords us? Rather let us endeavor to feel 
the sentiment of the Psalmist, “ What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits?” . 
It is pleasant to us to hear from thee. Believe 
me, dear child, thou art not likely to find firmer 
friends anywhere than in thy father’s house. 
Be not anxious to make a large acquaintance ; 
and if any thou has made should seem to slight 
thee, be not much concerned about it. Keep 
near to thy parents, brothers and sister, in true 
affection. Separate from us as thou art, I dare 
say, thou thinks such an admonition superfluous, 
and that thou art in no danger of forgetting to 
love us. See, then, that thy conduct speaks the 
same language. Let thy love to thy parents 
induce thee to do nothing in their absence thou 
fears would be unpleasant to them, and when 
restored to the domestic circle, if Providence 
should permit us to be again united, may thy 
love to thy brothers and sister lead to increas- 
ing patience in bearing their little foibles, in- 
creasing self-denial when your inclinations are 
in Opposition, and an increasing concern as our 

























































































































eldest hope, to set the younger a good example 
in all things. Thus will our desires—may I not 
say our prayers—concerning thee be answered, 
and thou prove a solace to our declining years. 
May it never be otherwise, for nothing is so 
bitier to a parent’s feelings as a disobedient or 
ungrateful child; nothing so likely to bring 
down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


as regards thy studies and the reading thou 
mayest undertake in the intervals of thy studies. 
Read nothing, study nothing, without under- 
standing it. 
ideas, ask the teachers at a suitable time; and 
if done in a proper manner, I have no doubt 
they will be glad to give thee all the neces- 
sary 
says, “If it is worth while to do anything at 
all, it is worth while to do it well.” 
to this both in important and small matters; 
whether it -be waiting on table, hemming a 
handkerchief, writing a letter, or getting thy 
lessons,—do thy best. 
der, neatness and industry, now in thy youth. 
If thou dost, these habits will prove of great 
consequence in advanced life. 


I love thee. 
mayest grow up worthy to be loved. 
at times is bowed in secret prayer to my God, 
that He may bless thee, that He may incline 
thy heart to fear and love Him, and to keep his 
commandments always, 
flow as a river; no uneasiness will be indulged 
at any present situation, but in all states thou 
wilt be content, daily blessing the Lord for all 
his benefits, and rejoicing in the God of thy 
salvation. 


THE FRIEND. 

















































Sixth Month 16th.—There is one hint, both 
If thou hast not clear and precise 
information. 


A certain English writer 


Attend 


Establish habits of or- 


Why dol give theeso much advice? Because 
Because I earnestly desire thou 
My spirit 


Then will thy peace 


(To be continued.) 
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Little Janet. 


“ Yes, is was a terrible blow. We hadn’t had 
a death in our family on either side since my 


mother died at a very advanced age, and never 
When mother 


one in our immediate family. 
died we mourned her, but she longed to go, and 
she was so old and feeble and suffered so much 


that we could but rejoice for her at the release. 

“Tt was very different with little Janet. She 
was the eldest of our four, the leader in all their 
sports, and such a help to me in caring for them. 
I could always depend on her, so far as a child 
of ten could be depended on, to do the best 
thing when I was away to keep the rest har- 
She 
was such a healthy child too; how could we 
think she could be taken away so sudden. Sick 
only four days. And such a sickness! Of course, 
we had to send all the other children out of the 
And not to 
be able to have our friends around us when she 
died and at the funeral, that was a sore trial. 
A great many of them joined the funeral pro- 
cession at the gate, but they didn’t dare to come 
into the house, even if they hadn’t been for- 


monious and from getting into trouble. 


house, diptheria is so contagious, 


bidden to do so. 


“At first I was stunned and dazed by the 
But Janet was her father’s idol, and he 
I had to rouse 
Then when the three 
came back, I had to be cheerful or seem so for 
And when it began to dawn on 
me that they were brother and sister to an 
angel, there grew up in me such an earnest 
desire to bring them up so they wouldn’t be 
You don’t know how 
gentle and considerate and tender that thought 
made me. I was reminded of something a lady 


blow. 
was just paralyzed with grief. 
myself to comfort him. 


their sakes. 


very far behind her. 






once said with reference to a family, the mother 
of which was a very stern disciplinarian. She 
said it would be a good thing for that mother to 
lose one of her children. It would make her 
tenderer toward the rest. 

“Poor little Janet suffered so much, and I 
used to lie awake at night and see all those 
dreadful days of her sickness painted on the 
darkness. But a thought of Zschokke cured 
me of that. He says: ‘If your friend had got 
well, you would forget all about his sufferings 
while he was sick. He has got well, better than 
he ever could have been in this world, and can 
never be sick again or suffer any pain.’ 

* Little by little the wound closed over. ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ But for all 
that it was an amputation, and it took a long 
time for the severed nerves and blood vessels 
and the wounded tissues to heal. The loss has 
made the children tenderer toward each other. 
It has made her father and me more spiritual 
in our aspirations, and it has made us sympa- 
thize with those bereaved as we never could 
have done had we not passed through the deep 
waters of affliction ourselves.” — Christian Ad. 





The First Preaching in Europe. 


BY ALEXANDER MC LAREN, 


Christ directs each new step in the expansion 
of the kingdom. Men little know where the 
course they begin isto carry them before it is done. 
Peter, going down to Lydda, has to reach Cor- 
nelius before he gets back to Jerusalem. Philip 
sets out for Samaria, and is borne to the “ way 
of the South” and the ennuch’s chariot. Paul 
goes from Antioch to revisit the churches planted 
on his first journey. He meant a little tour of 
quiet going over old ground, and Christ meant 
Phillippi, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus. A widen- 
ing horizon rewards the climber. Faithful small 
purposes have a knack of opening out into lar- 
ger deeds than we planned. Let us watch for 
indications summoning to expanded aims. 

The first point in this lesson is Christ’s direc- 
tion of his servants’ field of work. There are 
two modes of his action here. He restrains and 
hinders; He summons and points out a sphere. 
Note that “the Spirit of Jesus” forbids Paul to 
carry out his intentions. We need not inquire 
how the prohibition was conveyed, or why it 
was given. It would have been most natural 
to have gone straight to Ephesus, the centre of 
influence and culture; and so Paul thought. A 
triumph in Ephesus would reverberate through 
all Asia. But it is not yet to be. 

Shut out from it, Paul turned his back on the 
tempting field, and tried to get to Bithynia, the 
southern coast of the Black Sea. But there 
again’ he was thwarted. There was nothing left 
for him to do but to go, as he did go, to the 
northwestern corner, where Asia looks across 
the sea to Europe. God sometimes tries patience 
and docility, by making it abundantly clear 
what we are not to do, and leaving what we 
are to do absolutely dark. It takes much faith 
to acquiesce in such discipline. But the inter- 
preting vision comes in due time. Paul at 
Troas, like Peter on the house top at Joppa, 
may have had his thoughts carried across the 
sea to the lands beyond, but the impulse that 
sent him across it in person was no dream, born 
of waking thoughts, but a “ vision,” which 18 
an entirely different thing. The form of the 
vision is striking. It does not come in the shape 
of a command from Christ, but in that of a pet 
tion from man. That figure embodies the ut 
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knowing where is the help it needs. 


the last word, “Come and help us. 


highest consideration. 


them. 


Thus Paul was first hindered and then sum- 
moned. The special intervention of Jesus mark- 


ed the importance of the new departure, and 


accords with the key-note of this book, which is 
the acts, not of the apostles, but of “the Lord,” 
Can we find any 
such guidance for our work? Surely, yes. If 


after “He was taken up.” 


we try to keep our own wills in abeyance till 
we see his will; if we do not impatiently crowd 
on in the rear of the ark, but let it clearly mark 
the road for us ; if we keep heart and mind open 
to the indications of providence and to the in- 


spirations of Christ-like sympathy, and hush our 
own voices and those of others, that we may hear 


Christ speak,—we shall not be left guideless, 
but our ears, too, will hear “a voice saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it.” The old pro- 
mise fulfils itself in many ways, but no less truly 
to-day than by the seashore at Troas: “In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy steps.” Especially is it needful in Christian 
work that men should studiously endeavor to 
denude themselves of their own plans, and to 
study the meaning of hindrances, less they 
throw away work and reap failure. 

Prompt action in obedience to Christ’s com- 
mand was rewarded by “a straight course,’ 
calm sea and a fair wind. Note that, first, the 
little company discussed the meaning of the 

vision, and then, as soon as they were convinced 
that they understood it, they did as it bade them. 
There is much virtue in that “immediately we 
sought to go forth.” When duty is clear, the 
sooner it is set about, the more likely it is to be 
done. Take as much time as is necessary in 
the previous process of “assuredly gathering” 
by laying things side by side (as the word 
means); for a minute then may save weeks 
after. But as soon as you have gathered God’s 
will, let no grass grow under your feet. Promp- 
titude in obedience to God’s known will, is a 


wonderful bracer-up of strength, clearer-up of 


doubts, and smoother-away of difficulties. —Sun- 
day School Times. 





FrienDs In MisFortuNE.—A touching in- 
cident which was seen on a Boston street, one 
cold day, illustrates the way in which suffering 
begets charity. It was one of the cheerless, 
windy days, when the air is full of snowflakes, 
while yet it seems too cold to snow in earnest. 

On a bleak street was an iron plate in the 
sidewalk, around which thin streams of steam 
arose. On this bit of warm surface cowered a 
morsel of a girl, not more than five years old, 
pinched with the cold and hunger, and most 
scantily dressed. 

As she crouched over the warm plate, an ill- 
looking cur came drifting down the street. He 
hesitated as he came into the circle of warm 
air, and with a wistful whine, looked up into 
the face of the girl. Instantly the little thing 
mov ed over to make room for her fellow- waif, 

“ Poor doggie!” she said, hugging her forlorn 
shawl closer about her ; “is he cold, too ?” 

And the two comrades in misfortune shared 
together the hospitality of the iron plate in 
perfect fellowship.— Our Dumb Animals, 


conscious cry of weary humanity, knowing cer- 
tainly that it sorely needs help, but, alas! not 
Neglected 
classes and people cry, with strong emphasis on 
Men’s 
needs are a legitmate argument with which to 
stir the Church’s zeal, though they are not the 
The true help for all 
sorrows Of all men is to carry the Gospel to 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 306. 


clean, and hateful things. Or, to use a Scrip- 
ture metaphor, the Spirit can put a weapon 
in the hands of his servants, sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and piercing even to the di- 
viding of soul and spirit, of both joints and 
marrow, aud quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 





CONVERSION. 

B. Fay Mills, a noted revival preacher, at 
one time in his life was addicted to drinking and 
gaming. He gives the following account of his 
“conversion from this sinful course. He had 
been gambling in a saloon in San Francisco, 
and had won a large sum of money, enough to 
pay all his debts, and some ov er, and had start- 
ed for the door with the intention of leaving the 
place while he could carry his winnings away 
with him. While his hand was on the latch, 
some one called to him and asked the loan of 
a small sum. He consented, handed him the 
money and turned back to watch the new game. 
He soon became interested, took a hand him- 
self, and in a short.time had lost every cent. 
This time as he arose to go, no one called him 
back. He had nothing that he could lend. 
Utterly hopeless and dejected, he sought his 
room, determined to end his life by his own 
hand. 

Arriving at his room, he did net immediately 
set about the execution of his purpose, but flung 
himself upon his bed in utter despair. As he 
did so, the head of the bed was jarred, and shook 
a bookshelf which was just above it, and a book 
fell from it upon his head. In anger he seized 
the book and threw it into the farthest corner 
of the room. But even in the darkness he recog- 
nized the volume, in touching it, as a book of 
Psalms which had been given him by his brother. 
Chiding himself for having so abused the gift 
of brotherly affection, he arose and felt for the 
book until he found it. It was open, and re- 
| taining the place, he was seized with a strong 
desire to see what he could find on the open 
page. He lighted the gas, and found his thumb 
at this verse of the 42d Psalm: “ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted in me? Hope thou in God, for I shall 
yet praise Him for the help of his countenance.” 

Trembling with emotion as though God had 
spoken the words especially to him, he said 
aloud: “Can this be for me? Shall I yet praise 
God?” Then there rose before him the vision 
of the praying mother who was more than three 
thousand miles away; but in such hours dis- 
tance is nothing. With a commingled ery of “O 
mother! O God! shall it ever be that I shall 
yet praise thee? My soul is cast down and dis- 
quieted in me, thou knowest. May J yet hope 
in God? Is there hope for me? Then I will 
begin to hope now, and I will praise thee now 
and here.” Suiting the action to the word, he 
fell upon his knees by the bed and began to 
pour out his soul to God. 

The Wesleyan evangelist, James Caughey, be- 
fore a great congregation, was suddenly prompt- 
ed, he believed, by the Spirit of God, to draw 
in much detail two characters in succession, the 
one of a man, the other of a woman, and in 
language the reverse of complimentary. J. 
Caughey then bade the originals to stand up. 
After a pause a man and a woman slowly rose 
and stood trembling before the vast audience, 
thus confessing that their sin had found them 
out. After the service they remained as en- 
quirers, declaring openly that God had, through 
the preacher, revealed them to themselves that | fill in me seemed to be aroused during our 
day. teacher’s appeal to us. At last I arose, pushed 

Well does the Holy Spirit understand the | out past the rest, and declared with an oath that 
exact attitude Godward of each sinner or saint |1I never would put foot in that house again. 
in a congregation, and thus He can instruct the | My teacher sat in a chair in the aisle at the en- 
preacher to say words that will suddenly burst | trance of the pew, facing the class; as I was 
like a flaming meteor into the dark firmament | pushing rudely by him, he took hold of the lapel 
of some soul, revealing all manner of foul, un-| of my coat and held me for a moment while he 







































S. C. Hall, a noted English writer, once re- 
lated the following: “A drunkard went to the 
public house for his glass. While drinking at 
the bar he heard the Jandlady angrily exclaim, 
“ There are those nasty children again ; turn them 
out!” He chanced to peep through the window, 
and saw they were his own children at play 
with the children of the publican. Ragged and 
dirty they were of a surety and certainly unfit 
to be the associate- -companions of the boys and 
girls, well-fed and well-dressed of the public 
house where he spent money that they might 
beso. Seized with a terror of remorseful shame, 
he laid the halfemptied glass on the counter 
and passed out. From that hour he resolved 
that ere long his children should be as clean, as 
duly fed and better dressed than the children of 
the publican and the publican’s ‘ lady ; fitted to 
be the playmates of children of a higher social 
grade than theirs. And, God aiding him, he 
kept his word. It was his last visit to the gin 
palace; the first and only lesson he had learnt 
there; and long afterwards, when he told the 
story to S. C. Hall, it was with thanksgiving 
and prayer; when his children occupied posi- 
tions much more respectable than that which 
those of the publican filled when the incident 
happened which changed the whole current of 
his life.” 

Tom Jones.—The following account, related 
by the late W. F. Sherwin, is a remarkable 
illustration of the long suffering kindness of our 
Heavenly Father, who waiteth long to be gra- 
cious, and visits and revisits the sinner with the 
offers of mercy, that, if possible, he may be in- 
duced to turn ‘from the evil of his ways and live. 


W. F. Sherwin went one summer for his va- 
cation to Cape Cod peninsula. He landed in the 
old whaling port of Provincetown, and attended 
a meeting there the following day. What oc- 
cured there is related as nearly as possible in 
his own words, by one who heard him tell the 
incident soon afterwards. 

“Early in the course of the meeting I noticed 
a man enter and slide into a seat near the door, 
who struck me immediaiely as being a sailor. 
He gave an eager attention and before long 
moved forward several seats. When, a few 
minutes later he moved nearer the front, he at- 
tracted my special notice. 

At a suitable opportunity he arose and said, 
‘I want to tell you a story. More than twenty 
years ago in the old meeting-house which stood 
where this does, I was a Sunday-school scholar. 
My father was dead, but my mother was living 
and I think her greatest desire was that I might 
love her Saviour. My Sunday-school teacher 
was constantly urging upon the boys of his 
class to give their lives to Christ. All this was 
very distasteful to me, and I often said and did 
hateful things that made my teacher’s heart 
ache. One Sunday morning all that was hate- 
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said in kindest tones, “ Tom, remember wherever | 



















the wharves, I found a whaler ready to leave 
port that day; and after telling the captain a 
pitiful story of my parents being too poor to 
support me any longer, of my desire to follow 
| the sea and of having their permission to go 
immediately, I shipped as cabin boy, and when 
night came, I was at sea bound round the Horn 
on a whaling cruise of three years to the north 
Pacific. 
There I spent many years. The ship in which 
I sailed was wrecked, and I with a few of the 
crew was picked up, and after months of wait- 
ing fur a chance to transfer, | found myself in 
a port in China. Years more I spent in the 
China seas and the Indian Ocean, leading always 
a daring, reckless, wicked life, never writing 
home or hearing a word. 

Once more | found myself in the north Pacific 
in a whaler, and there one night, lashed to a 
spar, the only survivor of the crew, I thought 
for the first time of the parting words of the 
faithful teacher. And there in my helpless con- 
dition and with all those wicked years staring 
me in the face, God’s Spirit again called me, 
and I prayed “ Jesus Christ meet me here.” 

Again I was rescued, and then came the de- 
sire to see home and my mother once more. 
That was nearly three years ago, but it was 
long before the chance came. I landed here 
this morning. My mother’s house has disap- 
peared; no one of the neighbors knew what 
had become of her. At last I found one who 
knew her, and I received to-day her dying mes- 
sage: “ Tell Tom, if he ever comes back, that 
I loved him to the last, and died praying for 
him.”’ 

Said W. F. Sherwin, while Tom had been 
telling his story, I noticed an old man on the 
other side of the church listening with rapt at- 
tention. Further on in the story the old man 
moved across the aisle into another pew to get 
nearer the speaker, and when the sailor’s story 
was ended, he arose and exclaimed, ‘Are you 
Tom Jones? I was that teacher.” 


eS 


J. B. Gouaa relates the following instance of 
: honesty among the London poor: 


One day, a little girl, living with her father 
in a court of ill-repute, picked up a pocket-book 
containing bank-notes of the value of forty-five 
pounds, “The other contents of the packet in- 
cluded the address-card of the owner, and con- 
sequently a day or two after, a very poor-look- 
ing old man called at the gentleman’s office, left 
his address, and requested Mr. to pay him 
a visit, if he had lost anything. 

On receipt of this welcome news the owner of 
the property hastened to the court designated 
—a place which was seemingly a rendezvous of 
thieves and loose women, The intruder found 
himself interrogated by an apparent descendant 
of “Bill Sikes” who in peremptory tones de- 
sired to know his business, but mentioning the 
name of the man wanted, he soon appeared on 
the scene, and the two made their way into one 
of the dens of an upper story, where a brief whis- 
pered conversation ensued. 

“Are you the gentleman I called on this 
morning ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Have you lost anything? 

“ Yes, I have lost my pocketbook. ' 

“What was in it?” 
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you go, Jesus Christ will meet you somewhere.” | “Oh, that’s all right,” the man went on, 
I left the place determined to run away and |“ Well, I’ve got it up-stairs, under my bed. 
go to sea. Going from vessel to vessel along | You go and walk up Holborn, and I'll ‘follow 


you. 
They’ re all thieves. 
and don’t look as if you thought I should fol- 
low you, but walk right away. 


gentleman was soon overtaken by the old man, 
who handed him his property from a bundle of 
rags. 
girl found it, and brought it to me, and as I 
found your card in it, I came straight off to you 
about it. 
all the rest of the things just as she picked it up. 
But don't say vothing about it, 
lows knowed I'd done this, they ’d make the 
place too ’ot to ’old me. 
and I was afraid that they might smell a rat if 
you stopped there.” 


five 
if possible, as much dazzled at the liberality of 
“ Verax,” 


THE FRIEND. 





“ Forty-five pounds.” 











Don't say nothing about it to nobody; 
Be off as quick as you car 


Obeying these injunctions to the letter, the 


“ There, there it is,” he said. “ My little 


You’!] find the money all right, and 


’cos if them fel- 


They’re all thieves, 


When he received five pounds reward, and 
shillings for his daughter the old man, was, 


as the latter was surprised at so un- 
common an example of honesty. As regards 
the finder of the book, no words can express 
her consternation at the sudden turning up of so 
grand a personage as the city merchant. She 
sobbed as though her heart would break, sup- 
posing she was ‘about to be imprisoned for the 
crime of finding so much treasure. The father 
even offered an explanation by way of apology. 
“She so often hears of her companions being 
quodded, that she thought it had come to her 
turn.” This is a highly gratifying, but by no 
means solitary example of heroic honesty among 
the very poor. 
sesneoainasiiliianaicaamat 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
SANDY SPRINGS MEETING-HOUSE. 
(On reading the poem of “ Red Stone Meeting.”’) 


I too have a picture down deep in my heart, 
On which I oft gaze with a sigh— 

’Tis the old Sandy Meeting-house now far away, 
And the graveyard with forest near by. 


It was through its old portals and up the long aisle 
I was led by my mother so dear, 

Who now lies at rest neath the shade of those trees, 
With the many who once gathered there. 


Full well I remember my feelings of awe, 
When I first saw, but knew not the why, 

The tears trickle down on some dear, saintly face, 
And list to the penitent sigh. 


That gallery now I can see as of yore, 
With plain bonnets and hats in a line, 
Concealing calm faces beneath them, which told 
Of peace and religion within. 


Oh, the heart of a child, tho’ simple and weak, 
Can discern from the evil the pure, 


And those silver-crowned heads as in worship they sat, 


Spoke of something both steadfast and sure. 


And some would exhort, as the spirit within, 
Felt the need of a Saviour to raise 

From this earth and its load to a lasting abode; 
And oft with thanksgiving and praise. 


The meeting dispersed by shaking of hands, 
Each asking the other’s welfare ; 


Then forthwith they went to their homes far or near, 


All feeling “’T was good to be there.” 


Oh, that was a prosperous meeting-place then, 
And ’tis sad to consider the change, 

For schisms, and death, and removals, alas! 
Have left it both vacant and strange. 


And the fathers and mothers of that distant day 
Are resting near by ’neath the sod, 
No longer to struggle with sin and decay. 
” Let us hope they are resting with God. 








And the old meeting-honse is deserted and sold, 


And I know not if yet it still stands. 


Except in the picture down deep in my heart— 


A picture not penciled by hands, 


And tho’ forty odd years have elapsed since that time, 


It still to my memory clings. 


For the mother who led me to meeting there then 


Now slumbers at “ Old Sandy Springs.” 


And tho’ hundreds of miles mark the distance between 


That spot and my home in the West, 


I see it the same as I saw it of yore, 


And shall while my memory lasts. 


Oh, think me not weak for devotion like this, 


There are others, tho’ far they may roam, 


Retain in their hearts the remembrance still 
* Of their Sandy Springs meeting and home. 


M. A.8 
VARCK, Twelfth Month 7th, 1893. 





TO-DAY’'S DEFEAT IS TO- MORROW'S 
FAILURE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
If the day’s brief pain and passing care 
Have seemed too much and too hard to bear; 
If under its trivial press and smart 
Thou hast failed in temper and lo-t in heart ; 
If the undisconraged, journeying sun, 
As it sinks to its rest with its travail done, 
Leaves thee all spent with trouble and sorrow— 
How shalt thou face the harder to-morrow ? 


If the things familiar daunt thee so, 

How shalt thou deal with an unknown wo ? 
If conquered by every passing dole, 

How build the sinews of thy soul ? 

To stand and shiver on the brink 

Of each recurrent task, and shrink, 

Will never harden thee to abide 

The waves of the turbulent Jordan-tide. 


Never a river but brims and fills 

By the aid of numberless slender rills ; 
Never astrength but has grown and fed 
With the force of a weakness conquered ; 
Never a day but is ruled and shaped 

By the power of a yesterday escaped ; 
And never a human soul that grew 

By a single resolve to its stature true. 


Winter makes ready for the spring 

By months of struggle and suffering ; 

And the victory won from the mortal strife 
Strengthens the fibre and pulse of life. 

How if the earth, in its chill despair, 

Felt that the fight were too hard to bear? 
Where were the bloom and the vintage then ? 
Where were the harvest for hungering men? 


So, if the now seems cruel and hard, 

Endure it with thoughts of the afterward ; 
And be sure that each task that is clearly set 
Is to brace thee for other tasks harder yet. 
Train the stout muscles of thy will 

In the daily grapple with daily ill, 

Till, strong to wrestle and firm to abide, 
Thou shalt smile at the turbulent Jordan-tide. 


S. S. Times. 


——_—__—__—_>-e— 


S. Crise in 1678 visited some cities along 
the Rhine, where he found some people who 
had received a notion of the Truth, of whom he 
says :— 

“Qh! the cross, the cross, that was and is 
very hard to that mind that would fain inherit 
both kingdoms! Great struggling there was by 
divers of them to argue themselves into a lib- 
erty to abide in the customs of the world, and 
to walk in and obey the light of the Lord Jesus 
also. But in vain was all that labor and ever 
will be, for the disciple must be as his Master; 
and He sought not nor received honor of man.” 


To tHe Youne.—* Avoid every tbing ap- 
proaching to self-confidence, and let the con- 
stant desire of your heart, and effort of your life 
be, to maintain an humble, lowly, self-distrust- 
ful, prayerful walk with God.”—Selected. 
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houses in seven of our States. It was forty by 
seventy-two feet, two stories high, with a panel 
partition to separate the men from the women’s 
apartment. 

While the new house was in process of build- 
ing, the First-day meetings were held at the 
house of Benjamin Williamson, near by. 

It issaid that in the latter part of last century 
this was the largest country meeting of Friends 
in America. Many valuable ministers were 
among its members, such as John Scarborough, 
John Simpson, Samuel Eastburn, and others. 

The settlement of Friends having extended 
into Plumstead, meetings were held there in 
private houses as early as 1727, and on the 
second of Tenth Month, 1728, Plumstead Friends 
asked to have a meeting for worship every other 
First-day, which was granted, and the meeting 
held at the house of Thomas Brown. 

In 1730 application was made to have a settled 
meeting there, which being acquiesced in by the 
Quarterly Meeting, “It was agreed that Buck- 
ingham and Wrightstown Friends should fix a 
place for a meeting-house, and when there is 
occasion, to build one.” 

A log house was erected, on or near the spot, 
on which the present house stands, and near the 
burying ground. Thesite wasselected by Thomas 
Watson, Thomas Canby and others. 

The ground, a plot of fifteen acres, was the 
gift of Thomas Brown and his sons Thomas and 
Alexander, in consideration of the sum of fif- 
teen shillings. This house was replaced in 
1751-2 by the stone meeting-house which still 
stands. In 1875 a part of it was torn down 
and rebuilt. 

During the Revolutionary war this house 
was used as a hospital, and marks of blood are 
still upon the floor, On meeting days the 
soldiers put one half of the house in order for 
Friends, and many of them attended meeting. 

It is related that one day while Friends were 
sitting quietly in meeting, a wild deer walked 
into the old meeting-house, looked around upon 
the people and walked out again. 

The Friends of the new settlement of Sole- 
bury belonged to the Falls Monthly Meeting 
and were joined with the Buckingham Friends 
in the request for a Monthly Meeting, which 
was allowed. About 1800 Buckingham Meet- 
ing was divided by the establishment of a new 
meeting at Solebury. The schvol funds were 
also divided, and a Preparative Meeting estab- 
lished, and held in a new and commodious 
house near the centre of Solebury Township, 
Twelfth Month 30, 1806. The Monthly Meeting 
was first opened in the Seventh Mo., 1811. 

Makefield had been settled near three quar- 
ters of a century before Friends had a meeting 
house to worship in. In 1719 Friends in the 
upper part of Makefield township asked _per- 
mission of Falls Monthly Meeting to have a 
meeting for worship on First-days ‘for the win- 
ter season at Samuel Baker’s, John Baldwin’s 
and Thomas Atkinson’s, which was allowed. 

In 1750 the Falls Monthly Meeting granted 
leave to Makefield Friends to hold a meeting 
for worship every other First-day, at the houses 
of Benjamin Taylor and Benjamin Gilbert. 

A meeting-house was built in 1752, in size 
twenty five by thirty feet, one story high. This 
house was enlarged in 1764, by extending the 
north end twenty feet, at a cost of £120. It 
was used as a hospital in 1776. 

The “ old stone graveyard” is half a mile below 
Yardleyville; there is but one stone standing, 
which is marked 1692. The ground was given 


to the Falls Monthly Meeting Sixth Month 4th, 



























1690, by Thomas Janney before his return to 
England. 

Richland (formerly called The Great Swamp) 
was settled by a few families of Welsh Friends 
in 1710, and a meeting for worship was held 
at the house of Peter Lester. A Preparative 
Meeting was authorized and established about 
1721-23, when a small meeting house was built 
one mile below Quakertown. 

The increase of Friends in number made a 
larger house necessary, and in 1729 a lot was 
purchased in the middle of the settlement, on 
which a new meeting-house was built, an addi- 
tion was made in 1749, and again in 1762 an 
addition of twenty by twenty-six feet was made 
to the north end. In 1795 there was made a 
still further addition, leaving the house sub- 
stantially as it is at present. 

The Monthly Meeting was established in 
1742, which was transferred to Abington Quar- 
ter in 1786. 

The Friends settled about Bristol, for some 
years attended meetings at Falls and Nesham- 
iny, and sometimes crossed the river to Bur- 
lington Meeting. In 1704 Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing granted them a meeting once a month, and 
later one to be held twice in a month. 

In 1710 the meeting was regularly establish- 
ed there, and a meeting-house erected on a lot 
that was the gift of Samuel Carpenter; this 
house was enlarged in 1763. 

The meeting- house being out of repair in 
1728, George Clough and Thomas Clifford were 
appointed “to procure the same to be mended 
before the next Quarterly Meeting.” An addi- 
tion to the lot was purchased in 1814. 

Soon after the settlement of Southampton 
Township, the Friends located there requested 
to have a meeting settled among them, which 
was granted F ourth Month Ist, 1685, anda gene- 
ral meeting for worship once a week was ordered 
at the house of James Dilworth—previous to 
that time Friends met at each others houses. 
They never were strong enough to warrant the 
erection of a meeting-house. 

A meeting for worship at Newtown was in- 
dulged for First and Third-days in 1815, and 
held at the house of John Otter. In 1817 a 
Preparative Meeting was established and joined 
to Wrightstown, when Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing was opened in 1820, Newtown Preparative 
Meeting was joined thereto. 

Kingwood, or Bethlehem Meeting, was held 
as e early as 1731, and belonged to Burlington. 

Bethlehem Monthly Meeting was held Sev- 
enth Month 10th, 1744. In 1747 the name 
was changed to Kingwood in consequence of a 
division of the Township of Bethlehem. In 
1748, the Monthly Meeting was held at King- 
wood. 

J. W. Lipprxcort. 

FrepErRIcK DovuGtass was born a slave in 
Talbot County, Maryland. On a visit to his 
birthplace, with a view of purchasing one of 
the handsomest villas in the county, he gave a 
talk to a colored school, in which he said: 

“T knew a little colored boy whose mother 
and father died when he was but six years old. 
He was a slave and had no one to care for him. 
He slept on a dirt floor in a hovel, and in cold 
weather would crawl into a meal bag headfor- 
most and leave his feet in the ashes to keep 
them warm. Often he would roast an ear of 
corn and eat it to satisfy his hunger, and many 
times has he crawled under the barn or stable 
and secured eggs, which he would roast in the 
fire and eat. 


do, but a tow linen shirt. 
known to him, and he learned to spell from an 
old Webster’s spelling book, and to read and 
write from posters on cellar and barn doors, 
while boys and men would help him. 
then preach and speak, and soon became well 
known. * He became Presidential Elector, United 
States Marshal, United States Recorder, United 
States diplomat, and accumulated some wealth. 
He wore broadcloth, and didn’t have to divide 
crumbs with the dogs under the table. That 
boy was Frederick Douglass, 


upon the subject of Divine worship. 
lowed a tendering discourse, from the query of 
the Almighty: “ Adam, where art thou? 
our first parent, after he had partaken of the 
forbidden fruit, endeavored to hide himself in 
the garden. 
the Lord, in his great mercy, seeks to draw us 
to himself, so that He may redeem us from all 
iniquity, and prepare us for eternal happiness. 
Very earnest were the exhortations to yield to 
the visitations of Divine grace, without which 
we can do nothing to promote our own advance- 
ment in the way towards Heaven. 


“That boy did not wear pants like you boys 
Schools were un- 


He would 


“What was possible for me is possible for 


you. Don’t think because you are colored you 
can’t accomplish anything. 
add to your knowledge. 
in ignorance so long will you fail to command 
the respect of your fellow-men.”—Jndependent. 


Strive earnestly to 
So long as you remain 


——_—————s oe. 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Quarterly Meeting. 


A late visit to one of the Quarterly Meetings 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was attended 
with some spiritual refreshment and instruction. 
The presence of the Head of the Church was to 
be felt amongst us, solemnizing the hearts of the 
people, awakening earnest desires for closer 
communion and a more faithful walking with 
Him, qualifying his ministers to preach the 
preaching which He bade them, and enabling 
the hearers to receive the doctrines communi- 
cated. 


The first one who spoke, dwelt at some length 
Then fol- 


9” 


when 


Altbough we have all sinned, yet 


Another Friend pressed the necessity of bear- 


ing the cross of Christ, that cross that crucifies 


us to the world and the world to us. Even 


after, through submission to this, we have been 
in good measure established on the sure founda- 


tion, there is need for watchfulness and prayer, 
lest in any manner we yield to the temptations 
of the Devil or be beguiled by him in his plau- 
sible guise of an angel of light. Ifthe watch is 
not maintained, he may persuade us to yield in 
one little matter after another, until we may 
become bewildered, and be drawn off of the 
foundation on which we once stood. 

In the evening, at the house of a friend, refer- 
ence was made to a concern which many years 
ago came before the meeting to stir up their 
members to faithfulness in maintaining the tes- 
timony of the Society against conformity to the 
world? A committee was appointed for this 
purpose, and they began by an inspection of 
their own homes. At the house of John Collins, 
who was one of their number, a fellow-commit- 
tee man remarked that he thought there was 
nothing objectionable, unless it was a picture on 
the dial plate, or some other part.of an eight- 
day clock. John at once said that difficulty 
shall not long exist, and taking out his knife, 
commenced scratching it off. I believe the 
clock still remains with its defaced dial. 

This anecdote reminded one of its hearers of 
the similar case of Moses Brown, a valuable 
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elder of Providence, R.I. A ministering Friend, 
believed to be Abel Thomas, was entertained at 
his hospitable home, and expressed some un- 
easiness with what he thought superfluous or- 
namental work about a wooden mantel-piece, 
Moses told him he was at liberty to remove 
anything with which he was uneasy, and Abel, 
taking out his pocket knife, cut at the mantel. 
Moses ever after preserved the mantel in its 
disfigured condition. J. W. 


that they cannot enjoy the privileges of obtaining 
land for the erection of villas outside of the small 
concessions, even though it be for the benefit of 
their families during the long, hot summers, unless 
they will aid in the revision of the treaties and put 
themselves under Japanese law.” The party says 


the country on passports, for all sorts of purposes, 
under cover of one or both of the only two reasons 
allowed by treaty for the giving and using of such 
passports, namely, ‘ Health’ or ‘Scientific observa- 
tion’ must be held to the strict letter of the law, 
and todo no other things than care for their health 
or engage in scientific observation.” 
pressed, would result in preventing missionaries 
from doing any touring in the interior. 

Another conspicuous plank of the party is that 
the new treaties must be made on the basis and 
terms of the absolute equality of Japan with any 
and all other Treaty powers. Another plank is that 
foreigners of every name and nation must be ex- 
cluded from residence in the interior, and from the 
acquisition of real estate there. 


—From Burma comes an interesting narrative of 
the conversion to Christianity of one of the natives. 
He was chief of a village in the mountains east of 
Bahmo ; and when from the lips of one of the Karen 
missionaries he heard of Christ, he said: “I like 
that religion and I want to enter it.” “ But,” said 
the preacher, “you must give up opium and not 
work on the Sabbath.” He agreed to these con- 
ditions and immediately stopped taking opium. 
Of course this made him very sick ; and as he rolled 
on the floor in his agony his friends begged him to 
take “just a little.” Some added, “ You will die 
if you don’t ;” but he remained firm, saying if he 
must die he must, but he was going to be a Chris- 
tian. After a time health returned. Then came 
the occupation of Upper Burma by the British. 
The Karen preachers were recalled to Lower Burma, 
and this man was left without anyone to help him 
on in his Christian life. When the British troops 
came to the mountains and reached his village he 
promptly came forward, saying, “1 am a Christian, 
only I have not been baptized yet.” “All right, if 
you are a Christian, show us the roads here,” re- 
plied the officer in charge. He gave them the in- 
formation they wanted and they moved on. Then 
his friends and neighbors came down upon him 
for befriending their enemies. Their threats be- 
came so loud he concluded the wisest course would 
be to leave. So, with his family, he fled to town, 
and there got work at a rupee a day in charge of a 
gang of coolies. When Sunday came he was or- 
dered to take his men down to the steamer landing, 
as some timber had arrived for barracks. He said 
he could not do that, as it was Sunday. ‘“ What’s 
that to you?” said the petty Burma official. “‘ Why, 
I’m a Christian, only I havn’t been baptized_ yet.” 
“Very well, if you won’t work to-day you need not 
work at all,” was the rejoinder, After some days 
he was missed by the English officer in charge, 
and on learning the story he said, “ Let him work; 
only deduct his pay for Sundays.” 

In return for the losses he had suffered in be- 
friending the British Government they have granted 
him an acre Of land free from taxation, adjoining 
the Kachin mission compound, and there we found 
him looking after his little tield of paddy. He has 
a comfortable house also, surrounded by a thriving 
garden, showing his energy and industry. 

He gave up all for Christ; but in his life has been 
exemplified the truth of the saying that “godliness 
is profitable for this life as well as the life to come.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Badger—With more pertinacity than 
any other of the wild animals, the Badger still 
find its habitat in the prairies of Manitoba. He 
is the most deadly foe of the mischievous gopher. 
He is mischievous too in his turn, since in bur- 
rowing for the gopher and other rodents he 
throws up an enormous quantity of soil. If this 
happens to be upon the wheat field, more than 
a square yard of the growing grain will be 
buried beneath a mound of earth, whilst about 
as much more will be destroyed by the burrow. 
If it is on the trail, it is rendered unsafe for 
driving, especially at night, when even the 
pedestrian may easily sprain his ankle by un- 
warily stepping into one of these holes. But 
the badger is the farmer’s friend, and is proba- 
bly as abundant to-day as when the white man 
first invaded his native haunts. These are not 
the woods, but the open prairie, where, leading 
a slothful life, never wandering fur from his 
burrow, he grows fat upon gophers, young or 
wounded birds, and flesh of any description. 
His legs are short and strong; the long and 
powerful claws of the fore feet enabling him to 
burrow with marvellous rapidity. His habits 
are solitary, and though timid, he is powerful 
enough to be dangerous when driven to bay. 
He spends most of his time in sleep, and in the 
winter remains at the bottom of his long wind- 


ing burrow in a torpid condition.— Sunny Mani- 
toba. 


The Gopher.—This little animal is the pest of 
the prairie, but only in phenomenally dry sea- 
sons is it a source of serious trouble to the far- 
mer. Its fecundity exceeds that of the rabbit. 
In proportion to the dryness of the season, it 
invades fields and gardens. As the grain ripensits 
destructiveness increases. More than a quart of 
shelled grain will be stored up in a single hole 
for winter consumption, and as much more wasted 
in its transit thither. When then the wheat is 
in shock its depredations are continued. Cats 
and dogs and traps, with the wild animals which 
make it their prey, all fail to diminish the num- 
bers of this pest. Only a very powerful cat 
will attack it,and with consummate impudence 
it defies the pursuit of dogs. It will run with 
lighting speed to the mouth of its hole; then 
standing erect on its hind legs, will utter its 
squeak, There it stands until the hot breath 
of its pursuing foe is upon it, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, it dives into its hole, and, 
while the dog is snorting and hurrying franti- 
cally, it is out at the other end, twenty or 
thirty yards away, uttering its note of defiance, 


and challenging a renewal of the farce.—Sunny 
Manitoba. 














Items. 


Japan.—In the mission correspondence of The 
Independent, there are some items of general in- 
terest. Among these, a letter from Japan says: 

A party is being organized to urge on the Gov- 
ernment a more rigorous enforcement of the terms 
of the treaties that Japan has with foreign powers. 

his party says: “ Foreigners must be made to feel 


At the Meeting for Sufferings held in Phila- 
delphia, the fifteenth of Twelfth Month, the 
members were brought under exercise on ac- 
count of the wide-spread suffering caused by the 
financial depression which prevails. May not 
this be regarded as a chastening from the hand 
of the Almighty Ruler of the universe? What- 













further: “ Foreigners who go into the interior of 


This point, if 





ever theories may be advanced to account for 
the prostration of business, we believe that behind 
all these secondary causes lies the Supreme will. 
He has seen meet to rebuke the luxury and ex- 
travagance of the people. The prophet Isaiah 
says, that when the judgments of the Lord are 
in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness. Happy will it be for the 
people of the United States, if this should be 
their experience ; so that they may be preserved 
from the condition spoken of in the Proverbs: 
“He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed and that with- 
out remedy.” 

Sympathy was also felt with the inhabitants 
of the sea islands and coast of South Carolina, 
who were exposed to the violent storm of last 
summer. It was believed that although Friends 
had done much to relieve those in want, yet 
this had not often gone to the extent of curtailing 
their own comforts or luxuries ; and that if they 
could make the situation of those storm-swept 
people their own, they would find that much 
more was in their power to do. A committee 
was set apart to consider the subject, and to take 
such steps towards the relief of the South Caro- 
lina sufferers, as the way should rightly open 
for. 

The thoughts of the meeting were not wholly 
occupied with what may be termed benevolent 
subjects. Attention was called to the increased 
use of musical instruments, and to the presence 
of our members at fvot-ball games, fashionable 
parties, and other forms of amusement, which, 
belong to the world, as distinguished from the 
church of Christ. How pressing is the advice 
of the apostle Paul to the Romans, “ Be not 
conformed to this world ; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your minds.” And in his 
epistle to the Galatians, the same great apostle 
tells his readers, “ He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 

The consideration of what might be due to 
the Society of Friends in general, was feelingly 
brought to view, allusion being made to the 
gradual development of unitarian sentiments in 
some parts of it, and to the wide departures 
from our principles as to religious worship, and 
other subjects in others. It was felt to be a 
weighty subject, and as an unusual number of 
the members were absent, it was finally decided 
to let it rest on the minds of Friends without 
any present action. 

iesiccneliitaatiie 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.— The net balance in the United 
States Treasury on the 19th instant was $91,584,000, 
the lowest figure yet reached. 

The President has nominated and the Senate con- 
firmed Wayne MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Italy. 

On the 2Ist instant Congress adjourned for the holi- 
days, and will reassemble on the third of First Month. 

The Atlanta Constitution is of the opinion that the 
South has just about recuperated in wealth what the 
war cost her. 

A summary of the return received by Bradstreet’s 
indicates that the total cotton crop of 1893-4 will ap- 
proximate 6,800,000 bales. 

The Secretary of the Interior, on the advice of the 
legal officers of the Department, has decided that the 
common law rule, that the offspring of free persons 
follows the condition of the father, prevails in deter- 
mining the status of children born of a white man, a 
citizen of the United States, and an Indian woman, 
his wife. This decision will probably result in cutting 
off of the rolls of the various Indian tribes many mixed 
bloods who are now drawing rations and annuities as 
Indians. 

In an open letter to President Cleveland, Governor 
Fishback, of Arkansas, says : “I have good reasons to 
suspect that a very large percentage of the bank and 
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train robberies which take place west of the Alleghe- 
nies and east of the Rocky Mountains are organized 
or originate in the Indian Territory. Let me also add 
that the refage which this sparsely settled rendezvous 
of outlaws affords to criminals is a constant temptation 
to crime in all the country around. 

“ During the last twelve months there have issued 
from the State of Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, and Ok- 
lahoma Territory, sixty one requisitions upon the In- 
dian Territory authorities for fugitives, while we have 
reason to believe that as many more are hiding among 
their comrades in crime in this asylum of criminals. 

“Those criminals who find refuge in the Territory 
are rapidly converting the Indian country into a 
school of crime. 

“ Now, according to the estimates of one of the news- 
papers published a year or two since in Muskogee, the 
number of murders reached the appalling figure of two 
hundred in one year that were not cognizable in the 
Federal Courts. The Federal jail at Fort Smith is, at 
all seasons, nearly full of prisoners from this terri 
tory, and the Federal Court holds sessions continuing 
through nearly every month of the year. 

“This state of semi-chaos and the farces of Govern- 
ment which exist in this territory, rendering it a con 
stant menace to the peace and order of all the States 
of the Mississippi Valley, suggests the very serious 
question whether the time has not arrived for the 
Federal Government to assert its right of eminent 
domain over this part of the national domain, and to 
change its political relations with the United States.” 

Lemon growing is a new industry in Arizona. 

It is estimated that there are 
people in New York city. 

George Canby, writing in Meehan’s Monthly, states 
that he has made an accurate measurement of the 
great Paulownia, or Empress tree in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, and he finds, at three feet from 
the ground, that it is nine feet in circumference. This 
tree is generally reputed to be the oldest one in the 
country. 

There were in this city last week 538 deaths, an 
increase of 47 over the previous week, and of 89 com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last vear. For 
the same week in 1891 the total was 718. Of these 
269 were males and 269 females : 96 died of pneumonia ; 
54 of consumption ; 41 of disease of the heart ; 
influenza ; 25 of bronchitis; 21 of convulsions; 
old age; 19 of inanition; 16 of apoplexy ; 15 of nep- 
hritis; 14 of Bright’s disease ; 14 of casualties; 14 of 
vancer ; 14 of croup; 11 of marasmus; 11 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, and 10 of paralysis. 

Markets, &e. — U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 113 a 
113}; coupon, 114 a 114}; currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corton was dull and nominally quoted at 8,5,¢. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran ranged from $16 to $17 per 
ton, as to ‘quality. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 

2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pe ¢nnsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.15; — 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.25; do., do., patent, $3.35, a $3.65; spring, clear, 
$2.60 a $3.00 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite bounds, higher. Ry e flour 
was inactive and quoted at $2.95 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was quiet and steady 
at $3.00 a $3.25 per 100 pounds for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 64 a 643 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 84} a 35} ets. 

Beer Catrye. — Extra, 5}c.; good, 5 a dj}e 
dium, 43 a 4jc ; inferior, 4} a 4}c.; common, 
fat cows, 2} a 3}. 

SHEEP AND Lamps. — Extra, 4}c. ; 
medium, 34 a 3}c.; inferior, 33 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 
2}c.; culls, 1 a l}e.; lambs, 3 a 5he. 

Ho«cs.—Good Western, 74c.; other Western, 7} a 
7 ie. 

ForriGn.—On the 20th instant the British House of 
Commons, by a vote of 213 to 151, rejected the amend- 
ments made by the House of Lords to the E mployers’ 
Liability act. One of the amendments was the inser- 
tion of a clause allowing employés to contract out of 
the act. 

The “ Lancet,” in commenting upon the influenza 

epidemic says that fifty nurses in the Leadon Hospital 
have been disabled by the disease. The epidemic is 
spreading with alarming rapidity. In Lancashire 
several schools have been closed and the disease 
makes rapid progress. In one school district fifty 
pupils were stricken. In Liverpool, Bristol and Rugby 
the epidemic gains ground. 

The Duke of Edinburgh will continue to receive 
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£10,000 annually from the English treasury, although 
occupying the throne of Saxe- -Coburg-Gotha. The 
Radicals, through Labouchere, have given notice that 
a motion will be introduced that the Duke’s English 
annuity should be stopped, and if Government pre- 
vents debate upon it, the motion is to be renewed dur 
ing the debate on the estimates, when it cannot be 
side-tracked. The Duke's income through his wife’s 
patrimony is £200,000 a year. The Spectator (Union- 
ist), remarks on this subject: “If Germany should go 
to war with England, the Duke ought to command the 
German fleet. As a sovereign, he is not subject to 
English law, even when residing in England, as has 
been shown by the case of the Sultan of Johore. He, 
therefore, should not enjoy any appanage as a British 
Prince. If it is true that the Duke wants money be- 
cause his predecessor wasted the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
property, let him ask for £10,000 yearly from his own 
subjects.” 

Deibler, the Parisian public executioner, known as 
“M. de Paris,” has received many threatening letters, 
declaring that if he executes V ailiant, who threw the 
bomb in the Chamber of Deputies, he will be blown 
up. In consequence of these threats he has asked to 
be relieved from his position. 

The laws for the repression of Anarchism in France 
seem to be proving effectual. Anarchist suspects have 
disappeared swiftly from Paris, and the tone of the 
Socialist and Anarchist press, cowed by the prospect 
of persecution or suppression, has been moderated 
greatly. 

Jose Codina, the Anarchist, who threw the bomb in 
the Barcelona Lyceum Theatre, by the explosion of 
which more than thirty lives were lost, has made a 
confession. He declares he was selected by an Anar- 
chist group to assassinate General Martinez de Campos 
last Ninth Month while the latter was reviewing 
troops, but when the proper time came his courage 
forsook him, because, as he says, the bomb would have 
killed hundreds. Pallas encouraged him to hurl the 
bomb, and finding that Codina would not, he seized 
the bomb himself, but on the delay caused by the dis- 
pute a still greater crowd had collected about the re- 
viewing stand and the life of the General was saved. 
Pallas, to the time of his execution, did not betray 
Codina. This made Pallas a great hero. Codina de- 
termined that he would execute Pallas’s threat that 
his death would be avenged, and soon after Pallas’s 
execution Codina prepared to carry out his purpose, 
resulting in the Barcelona explosion, 

It can be said that never before have the Anarchists 
succeeded in inaugurating such a reign of terror as 
now prevails in Spain. Trade and industry are paral- 
yzed, and it is feared that a number of houses will not 
be able to weather the storm. The more cool-headed 
of the residents are doing everything in their power to 
aid in restoring confidence, and the police profess to 
believe that they have nearly all the dangerous An- 
archists in custody. They have, however, not relaxed 
their vigilance, and daily searches are made in every 
direction for men who are suspected of being the 
principals in Anarchist doings or of aiding and abet- 
ting the Anarchists in their work. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Standard 
says that cholera still spreads in the capital, owing to 
the consumption of bad fish among the poor and to the 
infection of the drinking water. Immediately after 
the beginning of the recent fast, the disease broke out 
in the St. Nicholas Institute for Orphans. Only six 
of two hundred children previously healthy escaped 
it. Reports from Constantinople and Salonica indi- 
cate that the cholera epidemic is abating in both 
cities. 

The arrears of unpaid taxes in Servia amount to 
30,000,000 francs. The country is in danger of bank- 
ruptey. 

Queensland will probably produce 75,000 tons of 
sugar this season. 

A despatch from Panama of the 24th instant says : 
“The Consul General of Colombia, at Guayaquil, 
telegraphs that Peru has accepted the mediation of 
Colombia, and that most likely Ecuador will accept 
it. This is thought to practically remove the proba- 
bility of war over the boundary dispute.” 


NOTICES. 


FrrieNps’ InstirutE Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., on Sixth-day, 
First Month 5th, 1894, at 8 Pp. M. 


Westrown Boarpinc ScrooL.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia, First Month 5th, 1894, 
at ll a.m. The Committee on Instruction meet the 
éame day, at 9 A. M. W™. Evans, Clerk. 


THe COMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894, 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EpHraim Smirn, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JostaH WISTAR, ’Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St, Phila. 

Saran E. Samira, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Diep, at her late residence in Philadelphia, on the 
eighteenth of Eleventh Month, 1893, Hannan Hvs- 
TON, widow of the late Robert M. Huston, M. D., aged 
ninety-seven years and eighteen days; a member of 
Western District Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the seventh of Twelfth Month, 1893, at his 
residence in Malta Township, Morgan County, Ohio, 
SAMUEL Kiva, in the seventy-third year of his age ; 
an esteemed member of Pennsville Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting. He bore a protracted affliction of 
paralysis with much patience and resignation, al- 
though his sufferings were at times very severe, and 
he was heard tosay, ‘“‘ The Lord has been very gracious 
to me,” and at another time, “I feel that the Master 
is very near me;” with other expressions evincing to 
relatives and friends that his end was peace. 

, near een N.C., on the twenty-fifth of 
Eleventh Month, 1893, E LIZABETH CHAPPELL, in the 
eighty-fifth year of her age. She was a beloved mem- 
ber and elder of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and was firmly attached to the principles of 
the Society of Friends. Though frequently unable to 
attend meeting, her interest for the welfare of the 
Church was retained. She was of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, always ready to give a word of encouragement 
to those about her. Her health had been failing for 
more than two years, yet her last illness was of short 
duration. Her friends and relatives have the consoling 
hope that her end was peace. “ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” 

Month 28th, 1893, at his residence 
in Philadelphia, Samvet Foaa, in his eighty-ninth 
year. This aged Friend was for more than seventy 
years a familiar figure on our streets, and a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends during his life-time. 
In early childhood, at the age of eight years, he had 
a remarkable vision of his Redeemer ; and, when a 
young man, his business partner objected to his at- 
tending the week-day meetings for worship, he again 
saw in a dream that it was required of him to follow 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit, rather than please 
man. He therefore left his partner without remunera- 
tion and started for himself. His trials were not over 
—the separation of 1827 took place soon after, and 
during that trying period he and his wife stool firm 
in the faith, while nearly all their relatives went with 
the separatists. 

On the third of Fifth Month last, his wife, Eliza- 
beth H., was called from earth to Heaven, after an 
earthly sojourn together of sixty-six years. This be- 
reavement he bore with Christian fortitude. In the 
Sixth Month his oldest son departed this life, and 
again hissubmission tothe Divine will was manifested 
in a striking manner. 

It was the writer’s privilege to hold frequent conver- 
sations with the departed concerning spiritual things, 
and it would be difficult to find one with more abiding, 
child-like fatth. Always a faithful attender of meet- 
ings, and possessing a bright, cheerful disposition, he 
will be missed by many both in and out of the Society. 
He attended the Philadelphia and Media Quarterly 
Meetings a few days before his final sickness, which 
commenced on the sixteenth of Eleventh Month. Dur- 
ing the intervening days he manifested that child-like 
faith which had characterized his life, remarking, he 
was in his Heavenly Father's hands, and he could say, 
“Thy will be done.” 

He suffered much from oppression, but his mind 
remained clear to the close. He frequently prayed to 
be taken, and when his daughter, standing by, said to 
him, ‘Father, in his own good time,” he answered, 
“ Yes, I must wait.” To another daughter he said, 
reaching out his arms, “I see them all.” At another 
time, holding out his hands, he said, “ Happy, happy, 
happy.” To the writer, who rem: arked the He in 
whom he had believed and trusted would not forsake 
him now, he said, “ Where would I be now without 
Him?” His closing words were in prayer, “ Hold me 
to the cross ’’—thus the Scriptures were fulfilled —the 
grave had no victory and death no sting. At eight 
o'clock on the evening of Eleventh Month 28th, with- 


out a struggle his redeemed spirit returned to God 
who gave it. 





